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FOREWORD 

Since  1950  the  Friends  of  the  Jackson 
Homestead  have  been  issuing  publications 
about  domestic  architecture  in  Newton 
dating  prior  to  1855.  An  individual  book- 
let for  each  village  is  planned  and  this 
publication  about  houses  in  Newtonville 
is  the  seventh  in  the  series. 

The  basis  for  these  investigations  is  the 
Map  of  Newton  of  1855.  Since  there  is  a 
hiatus  of  nineteen  years  between  this  map 
and  the  publication  of  the  first  atlas  of 
the  City  of  Newton  in  1874,  it  is  often  a 
matter  of  considerable  detective  work  to 
ascertain  whether  the  black  square  on  the 
first  map  is  the  same  structure  shown  in 
beautiful  pastels  in  the  atlas.  The  layers 
of  architectural  change  on  many  houses 
that  are  more  than  1 25  years  old  further 
complicate  the  problem,  of  course,  along 
with  the  nineteenth-century  freedom  of 
moving  houses  about  as  if  they  were 
fabricated  of  cardboard. 

Many  other  sources  are  used  in  the 
search  for  documentation.  The  maps  and 
atlases  of  the  city,  the  City  Directories, 
land  plans  and  deeds  at  the  Middlesex 
Registn/  of  Deeds,  the  various  histories  of 
the  city,  Newton  Public  Library  files  and 
personal  reminiscences  stored  at  the  Jack- 


son Homestead  are  all  valuable  reference 
material.  Several  specialists  at  City  Hall 
have  aided  in  providing  detailed  informa- 
tion, particularly  Priscilla  Ritter, 
Archivist.  The  records  of  Jack  Mildram, 
formerly  of  the  City  Engineer's  office, 
have  been  invaluable.  A  bibliography  is 
included.  Despite  written  data  and  visits 
to  the  houses  in  search  of  architectural 
evidence,  it  is  often  impossible  to  be  sure 
of  the  vintage  of  an  old  house.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  claim  for  complete  accuracy  in 
this  booklet;  particularly  possible  is  the 
omission  of  houses  that  should  have  been 
included. 

Often  it  is  through  word  of  mouth 
that  an  old  house  is  found;  this  has 
happened  several  times  during  this  re- 
search, and  I  am  grateful  to  all  of  those 
whose  memories  have  been  so  helpful. 
Dorothy  Bates,  who  initiated  the  original 
investigation  of  old  architecture  in  the 
city  of  Newton,  has  an  infallible  eye  for 
ancient  maps  and  architecture;  I  am  in- 
debted to  her  for  her  instruction,  advice 
and  encouragement.  Mary  Gordy  tramped 
with  me  through  mud  and  mist  on  the 
streets  of  Newtonville  to  squint  at  roof- 
lines  and  foundations.  Together  we 
juggled  the  cumbersome  registers  and 


deciphered  the  elegant  flourishes  of 
colonial  handwriting  at  the  Middlesex 
Registry. 

Many  others  have  contributed  their 
time  to  the  publication  of  this  booklet. 
All  photographs,  except  where  noted, 
were  done  by  Steve  Rosenthal  of  Auburn- 
dale,  photographer.  For  painstaking 
editorial  assistance  my  thanks  go  to 
Thelma  Fleishman.  Expert  technical  ad- 
vice has  been  given  by  Kathlyn  Hatch, 
historic  preservationist.  The  cadre  at  the 
Jackson  Homestead  has  been  especially 
helpful:  Duscha  Scott,  Director,  Susan 
Ostrowski  and  Ruth  Cannard,  former 
Director.  Bruce  Fernald  and  Susan 
Abele  were  also  helpful  in  the  final  stages 
of  completing  the  book.  My  thanks  to  all 
of  these  gracious  people  for  sharing  their 
wide  knowledge  of  the  city's  history. 

A  questioning  viewpoint,  persistence 
and  a  love  of  old  houses  have  all  gone 
into  the  compilation  of  this  survey,  but  it 
is  possible  that  a  book  such  as  this  can 
never  be  complete.  Any  additional  in- 
formation about  any  of  these  old  houses, 
or  any  others,  in  Newtonville  of  this  early 
period  will  be  welcomed. 

Anna  E.  Frager 


INTRODUCTION 

For  some  fifty  years  after  Newton  was 
first  settled  all  of  the  land  was  part  of 
Cambridge  and  referred  to  as  "the  south 
side  of  Charles  River."  By  about  1659  the 
area  had  come  to  be  known  as  Cambridge 
Village,  and  in  1691 ,  as  an  independent 
community,  it  was  officially  designated 
"Newtown." 

The  area  that  is  now  Newtonville  must 
have  been  attractive  to  early  settlers.  Not 
only  was  it  well-endowed  with  woods  and 
areas  rich  in  peat,  but  it  was  exceptional- 
ly well  watered.  The  Charles  River 
formed  its  northern  boundary  and  two 
substantial  tributaries  ran  through  it.  One 


of  these.  Cheesecake  Brook,  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  town  to  be  "improved." 
Over  the  last  120  years  it  has  been 
deepened,  widened  and  straightened  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  hard  to  credit 
early  accounts  which  speak  of  it  as 
running  through  low-lying  meadows  and 
providing  water  for  crops  and  cattle  as 
well  as  resting  places  for  early  hunters. 
Tradition  has  it  that  John  Fuller 
(1 61  1-1 698)  and  his  sons  stopped  one 
noon  on  its  shady  banks  to  eat  their 
cheese  and  cake,  thus  giving  the  stream  its 
name. 

John  Fuller  is  believed  to  have  built 
the  first  house  in  Newtonville.  He  settled 
in  1644  and  became  one  of  the  largest 
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Stone  wall  on  Fair  Oaks  Avenue 


landowners  in  the  town.  Over  the  years 
he  acquired  more  than  1000  acres,  lying 
J    partly  in  Newtonville  and  partly  in  what 
is  now  Waltham.  Vestiges  of  a  stone  wall, 
said  to  have  divided  the  Fuller  Farm  from 
that  of  Richard  Park,  an  early  neighbor, 
can  still  be  seen  on  Fair  Oaks  Avenue, 
and  two  Fuller  houses  (351  Crafts  Street 
and  59  North  Street)  and  a  Park  house 
(61  Brooks  Avenue)  have  survived  from 
the  last  half  of  the  18th  century.  These 
are  among  the  oldest  houses  still  standing 
in  Newton. 

The  other  of  the  two  tributaries  of  the 
Charles  has  played  a  far  more  significant 


role  in  the  history  of  Newtonville.  It  was 
originally  called  Smelt  Brook  because  of 
the  fish  that  migrated  upstream  every 
spring.  After  the  fishes'  passage  was 
blocked  by  a  dam  near  the  river,  it  be- 
came "a  nameless  stream."  The  part 
which  flows  through  Newtonville,  from 
Bullough's  Pond  to  the  river,  later  became 
known  as  Laundry  Brook,  taking  its  name 
from  a  laundry  that  used  the  waters  of  a 
pond  formerly  located  near  the  Jackson 
Homestead. 

Bullough's  Pond  as  we  know  it  today 
dates  back  to  the  1890's.  The  original  was 
about  twice  as  large  and  was  a  mill  pond 
created  by  John  Spring  who,  in  1664, 
dammed  the  brook  to  provide  water 


power  for  his  grist  mill.  The  mill  was 
operated  by  his  descendants  for  about 
two  centuries,  during  which  time  the 
pond  was  referred  to  as  "Spring's  Pond" 
or  simply  "the  mill  pond."  In  1835  John 
Bullough  bought  a  share  in  both  the  mill 
and  14  surrounding  acres  (see  288  Mill 
Street).  Little  is  known  of  the  Bulloughs, 
and  it  is  not  clear  when  their  name  was 
first  attached  to  the  pond,  which  as  late 
as  1850  was  still  referred  to  as  "Pearl 
Lake." 

General  Hull's  farm  was  downstream 
of  Bullough's  Pond  and  included  the  area 
of  the  present  high  school  and  surround- 
ing land.  This,  too,  had  once  been  a 
Fuller  farm.  Two  hundred  twenty  acres 


The  old  mill  at  the  farm 


were  given  to  Joseph  Fuller  (1652-1740) 
and  his  wife  on  their  marriage.  In  1 735 
Joseph  gave  a  triangular  tract  of  land, 
now  the  site  of  the  library,  to  his  military 
foot  company  for  a  training  field.  In 
1788,  when  the  town  no  longer  needed 
the  training  field,  the  land  reverted  to  the 
estate  which  was  then  owned  by  Joseph 
Fuller's  grandson,  Judge  Abraham  Fuller. 

Abraham  Fuller  was  a  colorful  per- 
sonality. Newton's  Representative  to  the 
General  Court  from  1764  to  1777,  he  was 
also  Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer  for  27 
years.  It  was  he  who  first  left  the  "w"  out 


Judge  Abraham  Fuller 


of  "Newtown"  when  writing  up  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Town  Meeting  of  what 
has  ever  since  been  known  as  Newton. 
Abraham  Fuller  manufactured  malt 
liquors  on  his  homestead  and  during 
times  of  shortage  insisted  that  the  work- 
ing people  have  their  share  at  a  fair  price. 
He  lived  in  his  grandfather's  house,  which 
he  had  partially  rebuilt,  until  his  death  in 
1794. 

Abraham  Fuller's  daughter,  Sarah, 
married  General  William  Hull,  and  after 
the  War  of  181  2  the  Hulls  retired  to 
Newtonville.  In  about  1830,  after  Hull's 


Sarah  Fuller  Hull 


death,  his  house  was  moved  into  the 
village  proper  and  its  place  was  eventually 
taken  by  the  estate  of  William  Claflin, 
The  Old  Elms,  in  1855. 

General  Hull  had  a  mill  on  his 
property  (the  mill  pond  was  just  about 
where  the  high  school  tennis  courts  are 
now) ,  and  diverted  the  waters  of  the 
brook  to  irrigate  his  fields.  Downstream 
mill  owners,  deprived  of  part  of  their 
water  power,  took  Hull  to  court,  and  the 
resulting  judgment  established  a  prece- 
dent in  Massachusetts  law  governing 
water  rights. 


General  William  Hull 


A  natural  pond,  Silver  Lake,  lay 
partially  within  Newtonville.  Since  its 
area  was  just  under  10  acres  it  did  not 
qualify  for  protection  as  a  Great  Pond, 
and  today  only  about  1/2  acre  remains  in 
a  private  yard  east  of  Nevada  Street. 

Development  in  Newtonville  was 
slower  than  in  many  other  Newton 
villages,  but  the  basic  street  pattern 
started  taking  shape  very  early.  Washing- 
ton Street,  with  few  modifications, 
follows  the  old  county  road  to  Natick, 
established  in  the  1600's  where  the 
Indians  had  a  path  to  the  Lower  Falls. 


Sampler  made  by  Elizabeth  W.  Trowbridge 
of  one  of 
Newtonville's  early  families 
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This  became  the  main  east/west  highway 
(Watertown  Street  was  not  laid  out  until 
1726)  and  was  used  by  stage  coaches  and 
by  "Madison's  Ships".  During  the  Em- 
bargo and  the  War  of  1812  these  wagons 
transported  Boston's  manufactured  goods 
to  the  western  counties  and  brought  back 
farm  produce  to  the  city.  From  the 
Natick  Road  to  Spring's  mill  there  was  an 
embryo  Walnut  Street,  extended  in  1855 
both  to  the  north  as  far  as  Watertown 
Street  and  southward  bisecting  Bullough's 
Pond.  Mill  Lane  was  laid  out  from  the 
mill  to  Spring's  house  on  Centre  Street  in 
1706.  Other  Town  Ways,  now  known  as 
Crafts  Street,  Lowell  Avenue  and  Cali- 
fornia Street,  led  to  neighboring  towns  or 
to  farms.  There  seem  to  have  been  no 
stores,  inns  or  public  buildings  of  any 
kind:  no  center  to  the  village,  but  by 
1831  a  schoolhouse  is  shown  on  Crafts 
Street. 

A  new  era  began  with  the  coming  of 
the  railroad.  The  tracks  were  laid  parallel 
to  the  Natick  Road  beginning  in  1831 
and  the  first  train  ran  in  1834.  Rather 
slowly  but  very  surely  the  village  began  to 
expand.  The  local  depot  was  known  as 
Hull's  Crossing,  and  after  six  years  it  was 
still  a  flag  station  where  passengers  "wish- 


ing to  take  the  cars"  stopped  the  train  by 
waving  little  flags  kept  on  the  platform 
for  that  purpose.  John  Bullough  owned  a 
small  building  where  he  stored  sacks  of 
grain  which  were  to  be  transported  to  and 
from  his  mill.  The  only  other  building 
was  the  old  Hull  house. 

By  1846,  however,  the  advantages  of 
living  in  Newtonville  had  become  more 
apparent.  House  lots  surveyed  by  S.  P. 
Fuller  in  a  subdivision  at  Hull's  Crossing, 
south  of  Washington  Street,  between 
Lowell  and  Walnut,  were  advertised  for 
sale  at  a  public  auction.  "These  lots",  said 
the  announcement,  "are  located  about 
one  mile  west  of  Newton  four  corners, 
fronting  on  the  railroad  and  immediately 
adjoining  the  lot  upon  which  the  depot  is 
situated.  The  cars  from  Boston  run 
several  times  each  day  stopping  at  the 
depot  on  the  premises  thus  making  it 
convenient  for  persons  doing  business  of 
any  kind  in  Boston  to  reside  in  the 
neighborhood." 

Not  long  after,  in  1850,  another  sub- 
division of  37  lots  was  laid  out  by 
Alexander  Wadsworth  between  Walnut 
and  Harvard  Streets.  By  1855  not  all  of 
these  lots  had  been  developed  but  many 
buildings  had  been  constructed  along 


Walnut  and  Washington  Streets.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  would  fall  prev 
to  the  depression  of  the  railroad  tracks 
which  was  undertaken  at  the  end  of  the 
century. 

To  the  north  of  Washington  Street, 
Nevada  Street,  Farwell  Street  and  North 
Street  began  to  take  shape.  Although  by 
1850  the  population  of  all  of  Newton  was 
only  5,258,  this  was  an  increase  of  nearly 
57%  over  1840,  and  by  1855  business  at 
the  village  center  was  growing.  A 
carpentry  shop,  a  paint  shop,  a  post 
office  and  a  meeting  hall  (Tremont  Hall) 
were  all  indications  of  a  new  vitality. 
About  80  houses  appear  on  the  map. 
Eighteenth-century  farmhouses  in 
Newtonville  were  often  low,  simple, 
narrow  structures  with  central  entrances. 
A  deed  dated  July  1 852,  for  land  on 
Newtonville  Avenue,  mentions  orchards 
adjoining  the  railroad  tracks  and  includes 
the  provision  that  "only  two-story 
dwellings  of  good  size  be  erected". 

The  Greek  Revival  style  was  adopted 
about  the  middle  of  the  century  and  the 
narrow,  early  houses  were  often  made 
wider  and  heightened  proportionally. 
They  were  constructed  with  the  gable  end 
to  the  street  and  displayed  a  full 


pediment  at  the  base  of  the  gable.  The 
houses  were  often  L-shaped  with  a  typical 
side  entrance  on  the  gable  facade.  Good 
examples  are  336  and  393  Newtonville 
Avenue.  Another  style  of  the  period  used 
bold  returns  under  the  gable  and  the 
round-headed  Italianate  window  in  the 
attic,  as  seen  at  432  Newtonville  Avenue. 
Sometimes  eaves  projected  with  heavier 
brackets  added  for  support  and  orna- 
mentation. Their  size  and  shape  became 
more  and  more  embellished  as  richer 
Italianate  flavor  was  incorporated.  The 
handsome  house  at  417  Newtonville 
Avenue,  as  well  as  its  later  companion  at 
10  Bowers  Street,  has  the  wide  cornices 
of  that  style  though  the  houses  have  re- 
tained a  narrow  silhouette. 


Since  1855  many  houses  have  been 
moved.  Some  of  this  was  done  to 
facilitate  the  subdivision  of  large  lots, 
particularly  on  Newtonville  Avenue,  and 
^   some  was  due  to  the  widening  and  de- 
/    pression  of  the  railroad  tracks.  It  is  often 
possible  to  recognize  the  profile  of  a  pre- 
1855  house.  However,  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  date  a  house  accurately 
because  building  permits  were  not  re- 
quired before  1912,  so  there  may  be  no 
written  evidence  of  the  date  of  construc- 
tion. A  list  of  houses  which  were  pre- 
sumably built  before  1855  is  included  at 
'      the  end  of  this  booklet. 


Newtonville  Railroad  Station 
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BOWERS  STREET 


1852 

22  Bowers  Street  (formerly  375  Newton- 
ville Avenue) 


1852  John  W.  Pycott 
1855  N.  Washburn 
1874  Mrs.  Richardson 

Between  1 887  and  1 890  this  house  is 
thought  "to  have  been  turned  90°  and 
moved  back  on  the  original  lot  to  face 
on  Bowers  Street. 


BOWERS  STREET  continued 


1849 

30  Bowers  Street  (formerly  381  Newton- 
ville  Avenue) 


1849  Alvin  Adams 

1850  Dustin  Lancey 

1852  and  1855  Sarah  Johnson 

(later  Sheafe) 
1866  Caleb  P.  Hoogs 
1874  Caleb  P.  Hoogs 

According  to  a  plan  of  May  1850  Alvin 
Adams,  "gentleman,"  of  Boston,  owned 
most  of  the  land  in  this  area,  developing 
it  and  selling  off  the  houses  or  lots  shortly 
thereafter.  The  name  of  Dustin  Lancey, 


"builder,"  is  seen  frequently  on  mid- 
nineteenth  century  maps  and  plans;  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  church.  Caleb  P.  Hoogs  is 
listed  as  an  "express  messenger"  in  Boston. 

This  was  probably  a  T-shaped  house  of  the 
era,  whose  changes  include  the  roof  addi- 
tions, and  classical  motifs  like  the  hand- 
some Palladian  window  and  the  decorative 
pargeting  in  the  porch  gable.  The  house 
was  moved  to  its  present  location  about 
1905. 


BROOKSAVENUE  I 


c.  1750 


61  Brooks  Avenue  —  Brooks-Durant  House 

1762  Dr.  Edward  Durant  -  west  corner 
Lowell  Avenue  and  Washington 
Street  j. 

1821  Silas  Ross  | 

1831  E.  D.  Brooks 

1845  Brooks  and  Henry  Brigham 

House  moved  to  61  Brooks  Avenue 
about  1862 

1874  E.  T.  Trofitter 

1879  Amanda  Brooks,  wife  of  J.D.F. 
Brooks 
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In  1762  Dr.  Edward  Durant  married  Mary 
Park,  daughter  of  Edward  Park,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  the  original  owner  of  the 
property.  Dr.  Edward  was  a  grandson  of 
Capt.  Edward  Durant  who  built  the  house 
on  Waverly  Avenue,  now  known  as  the 
Durant-Kenrick  House.  Dr.  Edward  is  said 
to  have  gone  privateering  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  to  have  disappeared. 
The  1695  structure  was  replaced  sometime 
in  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  In  1845 
Edward  D.  Brooks  sold  to  Henry  Brigham, 
"mason",  a  piece  of  land  with  an  "un- 
divided half"  of  all  of  the  buildings  standing 
thereon,  "likewise  half  of  the  stones  in  the 
cellar;  also  half  of  the  stones  under  the 
outbuildings." 


This  is  a  simple,  central-entrance  farmhouse, 
set  low  on  the  ground.  The  windows  on  the 
second  floor  are  six  over  nine  panes  with 
cornice  boards  similar  to  those  at  351 
Crafts  Street.  The  interesting  doorway  in- 
cludes a  transom  and  a  fan-shaped  louvered, 
wooden  panel  over  the  door. 

In  September,  1952,  Mr.  Arthur  Dewing 
visited  the  house  and  noted  the  following: 
The  beams  in  the  cellar  were  re-used  from 
an  older  house  of  about  1680.  This  build- 
ing was  probably  constructed  about  1750. 
Front  door,  front  hall  and  stairway  to  the 
second  floor  date  about  1750.  Front  win- 
dows are  1 800,  but  floor  in  living-room 
may  be  1 750. 


CALIFORNIA  STREET 


1850 

524  California  Street 

1851  Alfred  Howes,  mariner 
1856  Levi  Thaxter 
1886  Charles  E.  Binney 

According  to  an  article  in  "Equinox",  Levi 
Thaxter  spent  much  of  his  time  on  poetry 
and  other  literary  occupations,  as  well  as 
the  theater.  Two  books  of  Celia  Laighton 
Thaxter's  poetry  were  published,  as  well  as 
many  individual  poems  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly."  Well-known  in  literary  circles, 
she  held  salons  at  her  homes  in  Maine; 
these  gatherings  were  attended  by  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Samuel  Clemens,  James 
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CALIFORNIA  STREET  continued 


Russell  Lowell,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  and 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

The  basic  gable-end  house  is  still  visible  on 
the  corner.  The  elaborate  wing  was  added 
to  the  east  by  1874;  its  interesting  fea- 
tures include  the  pyramidal  tower,  each 
facedecorated  with  a  triangular  dormer, 
and  the  lovely  rounded  tower.  The  en- 
compassing porch  appeared  after  1895. 
A  former  owner  recalls  that  there  was  a 
stage  built  into  the  living-room  of  this 
house  and  that  the  costumes,  sets,  etc. 
for  the  theatricals  were  stored  in  the  barn 
of  the  property. 


CRAFTS  STREET 


c.  1840 

9-11-13  Crafts  Street 

1855  T.  House 
1874  C.  P.  Harkin(s) 

Cornelius  P.  Harkins  is  listed  in  the  City 
Directory  of  1875  as  "manager  dental 
depot  (16  Tremont  Row,  Boston),  House 
Washington  opposite  Crafts." 

According  to  the  City  Engineers'  Office, 
this  house  has  twice  been  moved.  Original- 
ly it  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Washington 
Street  across  from  Crafts  Street,  then  on 
the  opposite  corner,  and  finally  to  its 
present  location. 


Basically  Greek  Revival  in  feeling,  this  two- 
section  fiouse  has  fluted  columns  across 
the  front  which  are  matched  by  shorter 
ones  at  the  side  entrance.  Except  for  the 
addition  of  siding,  the  facade  is  almost 
unaltered. 


1803 

87  Crafts  Street  (formerly  south  side  of 
Washington  Street  opposite  Crafts  Street) 

1803  William  Trowbridge 
1831  Trowbridge 
1848  White 
1852  Q.  Pierce 
1855  E.  Whitney 
1871  Peter  Connelly 


formed  before  1818.  The  society  gave 
many  "popular  concerts  in  Newton  and 
the  surrounding  towns."  Peter  Connelly 
is  listed  as  a  farmer. 

The  house  is  a  typical  early  style  with  ridge 
roof,  central  entrance  and  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement of  windows.  Porch  is  a 
twentieth  century  addition. 


According  to  Smith's  history,  Col.  William 
Trowbridge  built  the  first  house  on  the 
south  side  of  Washington  Street.  He  was  a 
Selectman  of  Newton  and  sang  in  the  con- 
certs of  the  Musical  Society  that  was 
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1854 


271  Crafts  Street 

1855  William  R.  Sinclair 
1874  William  R.  Sinclair 
1885  Nellie  S.  Prescott,  wife  of  John 
R.  Prescott 

The  house  is  shown  in  King's  Handbook, 
and  in  Some  Newtonville  Homes  which 
was  published  by  J.  R.  Prescott  in  1913. 

Though  small,  this  house  has  a  distin- 
guished appearance  with  its  heavily  pro- 
jecting eaves  supported  on  paired  brackets, 
wide  cornice  boards,  and  heavy  quoins 
finishing  the  outer  edges  of  the  facade. 


CRAFTS  STREET  continued 


c.  1750 
351  Crafts  Street  -  Crafts  House 


1764  Amariah  Fuller 
1802  Anna  Craft 
1855  Nathan  Craft 
1874  Johns.  Fuller 

Capt.  Amariah  Fuller  and  his  company 
(105  men  altogether)  fought  in  the  battles 
of  Lexington  and  Concord  and,  later,  at 
Dorchester  Heights.  In  his  will,  Amariah 
Fuller  deeded  the  property  to  Anna  Craft, 
his  daughter,  who  had  married  Henry 
Craft  in  1797.  It  is  assumed  that  the  name 
of  the  street  was  derived  from  the  family 
name. 


This  property  was  part  of  the  original 
Fuller  land.  While  the  exact  date  of  con- 
struction is  unknown,  documents  indicate 
that  the  house  was  built  between  1700 
and  1750,  probably  by  Jonathan  Fuller. 
This  two-story  home  retains  many  colonial 
features  such  as  the  large  central  chimney, 
whose  fireplaces  heated  rooms  on  each 
side.  There  is  said  to  be  a  double  dutch- 
oven  hearth,  now  covered,  in  the  north 
room. 


EDINBORO  STREET 


1853 

141  Edinboro  Street  (formerly  956  Wash- 
ington Street) 

1853  Joshua  Ramsdell 
1874  Joshua  Ramsdell 

Joshua  Ramsdell  was  stationmaster  at  the 
Newtonville  depot.  The  house  may  have 
been  moved  in  1895  when  the  railroad 
tracks  along  Washington  Street  were  being 
depressed. 

The  side  entrance  and  the  gable  returns  are 
typical  of  houses  of  that  era. 


ELM  ROAD 


1855 

73  Elm  Road  —  The  Elms,  Brooklawn 
(formerly  an  estate  on  Walnut  Street) 

1855  William  Claflin 
1874  William  Claflin 

William  Claflin  was  born  in  Milford,  Massa- 
chusetts and  was  very  successful  in  the 
wholesale  boot  and  shoe  business.  He  be- 
gan his  political  career  in  Hopkinton  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Court.  After  hold- 
ing other  state  offices,  he  was  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  from  1869  to  1871  and  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1 877  to 
1881.  A  socially  prominent  family,  the 
Claflins  entertained  many  important 


people  in  Newtonville.  William  Claflin 
supported  temperance,  aboli+ion,  and  the 
vote  for  women.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Newton  Equal  Suffrage  League, 
1886.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
Wellesley  College  and  President  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Boston  University. 
He  and  his  father  founded  Claflin  College 
in  Orarigeburg,  South  Carolina,  in  1 869. 

At  the  pond  of  his  luxurious  estate,  Metho- 
dists held  baptisms.  The  handsome  stucco 
building  was  constructed  for  the  Claflins 
on  the  former  Fuller-Hull  property  as  a 
summer  home.  There  are  many  bold 
Italianate  motifs  to  admire:  the  projecting 
eaves,  paired  round-headed  windows, 


of 


ELM  ROAD  continued 


elaborate  window  heads  and  the  ocular 
window  in  the  cross-gable.  There  was  a 
successful  campaign  to  save  the  house 
from  destruction,  and  it  was  moved  to  this 
location  about  1912. 


HARVARD  STREET 


1849 


20  Harvard  Street  (formerly  6  Harvard 
Street) 

1849  Alvin  Adams 
1855  T.  J.  Johnson 
1880  Fayette  Shaw 

This  one  and  a  half  story  house  was  owned 
by  T.  J.  Johnson  who  is  listed  in  the  1868 
City  Directory  in  "millinery"  in  Boston. 
Fayette  Shaw  purchased  this  house,  when 
the  home  that  is  now  9  Farquhar  Road  was 
being  built  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Kimball 
(see  plan  with  341  Newtonville  Avenue). 
This  building  probably  served  as  living- 
quarters  for  some  of  the  employees  of  the 
'  family. 


In  1962  the  house  was  threatened  when 
the  land  on  which  it  stood  was  taken  for 
the  Massachusetts  turnpike.  It  was  moved 
in  front  of  the  Kimball  house. 


HIGHLAND  AVENUE 


1853 


55  Highland  Avenue 

1853  Anna.  Eiiz.  Nichols 
1855  H.  P.  Nichols  (thru  1866) 
1874  H.  S.  Noyes 

The  house  is  said  to  have  been  moved 
easterly  in  1889  and  turned  around.  The 
framing  of  round-headed  windows  may 
be  seen  at  both  gable  ends. 
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LOTHROP  STREET 


1852 


28  Lothrop  Street  (formerly  Watertown 
Street  opposite  Nevada  Street) 

1852  Parker  Lewis 
1874  Parker  Lewis 


In  1962  the  house  was  threatened  when 
the  land  on  which  it  stood  was  taken  for 
the  Massachusetts  turnpike.  It  was  moved 
in  front  of  the  Kimball  house. 


This  house  is  shown  on  the  atlases  as  a 
cross-shaped  structure,  i.e.,  four  wings  in 
different  directions.  The  old  photograph 
reveals  that  once  there  were  long  windows 
in  the  living-room  and  a  porch  surrounded 
the  entire  living-room  wing.  The  gable 
window  is  on  the  cover  of  this  book. 
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LOWELL  AVENUE 


1833 

157  Lowell  Avenue 

1834  Hebijiah  Smith 
1840  Henry  Brigham 
1848  Amasa  Dexter 
1855  Sydney  Allen 
1874  Sydney  Allen 

In  1 821  Silas  Ross  owned  a  1 0-acre  tract 
of  land  in  this  area.  Originally  a  small 
frame  structure,  the  house  has  been  added 
to  continuously,  the  barn  becoming  part 
of  the  living  space  about  1 890.  A  wing  was 
added  to  the  south  in  the  same  period  and 
some  nice  diamond-pancd  windows  may 
be  fcjund  there. 


Amasa  Dexter  is  recorded  on  one  of  the 
deeds  as  a  "pianoforte  manufactorer." 
Although  he  is  listed  in  the  1 868  City 
Directory  as  a  pianomaker  at  Chickering's 
in  Boston,  an  A.  Dexter  is  shown  owning 
property  on  Washington  Street  in  1855 
and  in  1 874.  Smith  says  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Church  and  in  1860  the  organizational 
meeting  was  held  in  his  "pianoforte  ware- 
room."  Sydney  Allen  was  also  listed  as  a 
pianomaker  employed  in  Boston.  In  1895 
George  Coon,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  lived  at  this  address. 


lated  to  the  present  owner  that  he  had 
discovered  army  insignia  and  buttons  of 
the  Civil  War  period  on  the  grounds.  The 
house  may  have  been  used  to  help  slaves 
escape  to  Canada  for  Mr.  Carter  recounted 
his  discovery  of  an  excavated  area  under 
the  house,  as  well  as  two  "holding  areas" 
on  the  property.  The  escape  route  from 
the  house  is  said  to  have  begun  in  the 
attic  where  a  passageway  and  ladder  led 
down  the  chimney  into  the  basement; 
there  was  also  said  to  be  a  tunnel  that 
exited  onto  Brooks  Avenue.  These  routes 
have  been  sealed  over. 


Gilbert  Carter,  who  owned  the  house  for 
many  years  in  the  twentieth  century,  re- 


1854 
171  Lowell  Avenue 

The  following  quotation  is  from  a  letter 
dated  7/9/1972  by  Gertrude  A.  Strout, 
former  owner  of  this  house,  to  the 
Jackson  Homestead: 

It  was  the  home  of  the  Mayor  of 
Newton,  Mr.  Fenno,  and  was  located 
on  the  corner  of  Walnut  Street  and 
Madison  Avenue,  opposite  Dr.  Fried's 
house.  It  became  too  small  for  him 
and  he  wanted  a  new  house  so  my 
father  bought  it  and  it  was  moved  to 
171  Lowell  Avenue,  Newtonville,  going 


through  a  big  farm,  which  is  now 
Foster  Street.  This  must  have  been 
around  1 885, I  think. 

The  Strout  family  owned  a  grocery  busi- 
ness at  825  Washington  Street.  The  1887 
City  Directory  first  lists  George  A.  Strout 
on  Lowell  Avenue.  John  A.  Fenno  was 
Mayor  of  Newton  in  1 892  and  1  893. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  the  mid- 
century  houses  in  Newton,  this  gothic 
structure  is  decorated  with  the  same  kind 
of  drip  moldings  that  are  seen  on  the  1 848 
cottages  at  1 1  0,  1  20  and  1 66  Webster 
Street  in  West  Newton  (see  West  Newton 
booklet  of  older  houses). 
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1853 

269-271  Lowell  Avenue 

1853  Isaac  S.  French  and  James  Jones 
1856  Isaac  S.  French  and  Josiah  Q. 

Wetherbee 
1865  T.  H.  Carter 
1886  T.  H.  Carter 

Timothy  H.  Carter,  bookseller,  owned  an 
estate  nearby  on  Highland  Avenue. 

This  is  a  mid-century  house  with  interesting 
window  framing  on  the  second  floor.  The 
roofline  has  evidently  been  changed. 
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MILL  STREET 


1763 

288  Mill  Street  -  Old  Mill  House 

1835  D.  White  and  John  Bullough 
1846  Jane  Hubbard 
1849  Jesse  Locke,  Horatio  M.  Hyde, 
Chas.  C.  Harrington 

1851  H.  Partridge 

1852  John  Jennings 
1865  James  J.  Walworth 
1874  James  J.  Walworth 


Soon  after  1664  when  he  moved  to  Cam- 
bridge Village,  as  Newton  was  then  called, 
Lt.  John  Spring  built  a  grist  mill  (long 
thought  to  be  the  first  mill)  near  the 
present  site  of  this  house.  The  grist  mill 


had  fallen  into  disuse  when  it  was  burned 
by  vandals  in  July,  1886  (see  the  marker 
on  Dexter  Road  for  the  approximate 
location). 

Although  there  is  an  early  reference  to  a 
house  for  Bullough  in  the  general  Mill 
Lane  area,  no  house  is  shown  here  on  the 
1831  map  or  on  earlier  maps.  A  house  for 
a  Bullough  family  does  appear  on  these 
maps  on  a  hill  northwest  of  the  pond.  In 
1842,  John  Bullough  is  referred  to  as  the 
"occupant  of  the  old  mill  on  Walnut  Street 
.  .  .  the  same  estate  formerly  known  as 
the  property  of  Ensign  John  Spring."  In 
1846,  John  Bullough  was  paying  taxes  on 
a  "grain  shop"  which  probably  was  near 
the  railroad  tracks. 


An  examination  of  the  structural  features  j: 
of  the  house  indicates  that  it  was  built 
prior  to  1 800.  The  wide  planks  of  the  sub-  . 
floor  and  the  dimensions  of  the  remaining  j; 
beams  in  the  basement  area  support  this 
dating.  Additions  and  restorations  have 
been  made  to  the  house,  and  the  entrance 
is  particularly  handsome. 


NEVADA  STREET 


c.  1855 


238  Nevada  Street 

1855  B.  Nickerson 
1857  Joseph  Jenks 
1874  Joseph  Jenks 

Professor  Joseph  W.  Jenks  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Comprehensive  Commentary 
of  the  Bible.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Royal  School  of  Languages  at  Paris,  a  life 


member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
and  said  to  be  fluent  in  thirty  languages. 
He  was  chaplain  of  the  warship  "Concord" 
under  Commdr.  Perry  and  taught  mathe- 
matics to  many  midshipmen.  The  Jenks 
family  owned  the  home  from  1857  to  the 
mid-1 920's. 

The  house  has  been  faced  with  brick. 


c.  1855 


248  Nevada  Street 
1855  C.  Worder 

1866  Eliza  E.  and  Mary  E.  Field 
1895  Eliza  E.  and  Mary  E.  Field 


This  house  seems  to  be  the  same  house 
shown  on  the  1855  map  though  the  slight 
lip  of  the  second  story  over  the  first  is  an 
architectural  detail  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  However,  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  a  house  that  was 
twenty  years  old  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  replaced;  the  basic  shape  of 
the  house  does  not  vary  much  from  1874 
onward. 
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NEWTONVILLE  AVENUE 


1855 


328-332  Newtonville  Avenue 

1855  G.  W.  Badger 
1874  F.  G.  Richardson 


This  structure  is  said  to  have  been  the 
barn  for  336  Newtonville  Avenue.  It  was 
probably  constructed  when  the  property 
was  sold  to  G.  W.  Badger  and  additional 
land  acquired. 


1850 

336-338  Newtonville  Avenue 

1850  Alvin  Adams 

1851  George  T.  Hills 
1855  George  W.  Badger 
1874  William  P.  Tewksbury 

This  house  is  a  nice  example  of  the  Greek 
Revival  style  adapted  to  domestic  architec- 
ture. Typical  is  the  generous  framing  of 
the  pedimented  gable,  the  eaves'  entab- 
lature and  the  cornerboards.  The  gra- 
ciousness  with  which  the  house  is  set  on 
its  lot  contributes  to  its  pleasant  ambiance. 


1852 

341  and  345  Newtonville  Avenue  (formerly 
30  Harvard  Street) 

1852  Chas.  E.  Bowers 

1853  Isaac  Carey 
1863  Charles  H.  Poor 
1865  Fayette  Shaw 
1874  Fayette  Shaw 

Numbers  341  and  345  Newtonville  Avenue 
together  comprised  the  house  at  30  Har- 
vard Street  which  later  became  the 
Fayette  Shaw  mansion.  A  basic  mid- 
century  house,  it  was  extensively  enlarged 
in  1880  by  the  architect  Henry  Preston, 
(see  photo) 


King's  Handbook  refers  to  the  house  as 
"the  great  mansion  with  its  conservatory 
and  gardens  of  Fayette  Shaw  of  the 
famous  leather-tanning  firm  of  F.  Shaw  & 
Bros."  Details  about  the  renovation  of  the 
house  and  the  interior  opulence  are  in- 
cluded in  the  newspaper  account  of  the 
wedding  of  Sillinda  Shaw  to  William  F. 
K\mba\\,  Newton  Journal,  December, 
1880.  A  few  descriptions  include  a 
"magnificent  chandelier  of  crystal  and 
gilt,"  a  "marqueterie  floor  in  cherry  and 
white  maple,  dining  room  .  .  .  finished  en- 
tirely in  solid  oak,  with  richly  wrought 
carved  ceiling  and  heavy  dadoes,"  as  well 
as  a  "kitchen  .  .  .  excellently  provided 


with  all  modern  conveniences."  One 
thousand  guests  were  entertained  at  the 
wedding. 

The  plan  from  the  1 886  atlas  shows  the 
entire  family  complex  with  its  stables, 
ornamental  rock  sculpture  and  elaborate 
greenhouses.  Lovely  fountains  once 
played  over  the  "ornamental  stone  pile." 
About  1920  the  house  was  said  to  have 
been  divided  into  two  parts  and  moved 
onto  two  separate  lots,  becoming  #341 
and  #345  Newtonville  Avenue.  The  1880 
newspaper  article  refers  to  "cathedral 
windows"  in  the  main  hallway  and  the 
stained-glass  window  on  the  west  side  of 
the  facade  at  #341  may  be  one  of  them. 


The  porch  balustrade  is  probably  also 
part  of  the  1 880  alteration. 

Interior  views  from  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury are  also  shown. 


NEWTONVILLE  AVENUE  continued 


1854 

393  Newtonville  Avenue 

1855  Capt.  Brown 
1874  J.  W.  Beatley 

Similar  to  its  neiglibor  at  336  Nev\ton- 
ville  Avenue,  the  basic  house  is  Greek  Re- 
vival with  gable  end  to  the  street  and 
pediment  supported  on  paired  brackets. 
The  positioning  of  the  chimneys  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  homes  of  this  period. 
Porch  was  added  after  1895. 
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1855 

417  Newtonville  Avenue 

1855  Charles  E.  Bowers 

1868  Charles  A.  Browning  and  Ellen 

Browning  (approximate  date) 
1870  Laura  B.  Crain  and  Chas.  S.  Crain 


Charles  E.  Bowers  owned  the  house,  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  he  lived  here.  Smith's 
history  mentions  that  the  entire  output  of 
cotton  warp  of  the  Seth  Bemis  mill  was 
consigned  to  "Mr.  Bowers,  father  of  Chas. 
A.  Bowers,  later  of  Newtonville". 


many  features  of  the  Italianate  style  such 
as  the  projecting  eaves  and  decorated, 
bracketed  cornice,  the  heavy  caps  over  the 
windows,  and  the  round-headed  attic  win- 
dows. Long  windows  flank  the  handsome 
entrance.  The  old  photograph  dates  from 
about  1895. 


Built  on  a  granite-block  foundation,  this 
beautiful,  cross-gable,  frame  house  boasts 
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1854 

432  Newtonville  Avenue 
1855  Prescott  C.  Bridgham 

Prescott  C.  Bridgham  was  in  the  woolen 
business  in  Boston;  the  Bridgham  family 
owned  the  house  through  1907.  Prescott 
Bridgham  was  a  member  of  the  boards  of 
the  West  Newton  National  and  the  West 
Newton  Savings  Banks  for  many  years. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  exclusive 
Newton  Club,  as  well  as  other  organizations. 

This  L-Shaped  house  with  its  paired 
brackets  and  round-headed  windows  has 
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NEWTONVILLE  AVENUE  continued 


had  many  additions.  Italianateand 
mansard  detailing  decorate  the  ells  to  the 
rear  and  the  front  porch  had  been  added 
by  1895.  The  house  was  owned  by  the 
Bridgham  family  through  1907.  Prescott 
C.  Bridgham  was  in  the  woolen  business 
in  Boston.  Mr.  Bridgham  was  on  the 
board  of  the  West  Newton  National  Bank 
and  the  West  Newton  Savings  Bank  for 
many  years.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
many  other  organizations  including  the 
exclusive  Newton  Club. 


NORTH  STREET 


c.  1775 

59  North  Street  -  Fuller  homestead 


1775  Capt.  Edward  Fuller 
1811  Ezra  Fuller 
1855  Cordelia  M.  Fuller 
1874  William  E.  Fuller 

This  property  was  originally  part  of  the 
"Fuller  Farm".  John  Fuller  came  in  1644 
and  purchased  750  acres  in  1658,  later 
adding  another  250  acres.  His  grandson, 
Capt.  Jonathan  (1686-1764)  gave  the 
homestead  to  his  son,  Capt.  Edward 
(1735-1810).  Edward  married  Ruth 
Jackson  in  1  759  and  built  this  house  some- 


what to  the  south  and  west  of  the  original 
house.  He  fought  during  the  Revolution, 
served  as  a  selectman  for  seven  years  and 
as  a  representative  in  1787.  He  deeded  the 
property  to  his  son,  Ezra  Fuller,  who 
turned  it  over  to  Cordelia  Fuller,  widow 
of  Josiah.  The  house  remained  in  the 
Fuller  family  through  the  period  of  the 
1886  atlas. 

According  to  a  1952  notation  in  the 
Jackson  Homestead  files,  Mr.  Arthur  Dew- 
ing investigated  this  house  and  came  to 
the  following  conclusions:  The  large  beams 
in  the  cellar  are  earlier  than  the  house  and 
were  probably  re-used  from  another  house. 
The  structure  was  originally  one  and  a 


half  stories  and  changes  have  been  made 
to  the  roof.  The  front  door,  hall  and 
stairs  are  ail  1 780.  Most  other  interior 
moldings  are  of  the  same  period  except 
that  the  fireplace  in  the  dining-room  is 
approximately  1870.  The  bedrooms  still 
retain  wide  floorboards  and  wrought  nails. 

There  may  once  have  been  a  central  chim- 
ney on  this  handsome  house  with  its 
symetrically  arranged  facade.  The  side 
entrance  is  sheltered  by  a  nineteenth- 
century  canopy  and  the  elm  trees  in  front 
of  the  house  are  thought  to  be  about  1 20 
years  old,  according  to  the  present  owners. 
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OTIS  STREET 


c.  1800 

71  North  Street  -  Fuller  Barn 

1811  Ezra  Fuller 
1855  Cordelia  Fuller 
1874  William  E.  Fuller 

The  barn  of  the  Fuller  house  at  59  North 
Street  was  converted  in  1950  and  pur- 
chased by  the  present  owner  as  a  home. 
At  that  time,  the  structure  was  said  to  be 
1 50  years  old.  There  are  very  heavy  beams 
in  the  cellar,  as  well  as  very  large  boulders 
for  the  foundation  similar  to  those  used  at 
59  North  Street. 


.i-iJilfTll  

1853 

88  Otis  Street 

1855  J.  Donallan  —  probably  a  renter 
1874  J.  G.  Thompson 


John  G.  Thompson,  Jr.,  worked  as  a  litho- 
grapher in  Boston,  acquiring  the  house 
about  1 860;  members  of  the  Thompson 
family  apparently  owned  it  for  the  next 
80  years. 

As  outlined  on  the  property  plan  of  the 
Joseph  C.  Bates  estate  in  1856,  this  house 
is  shown  as  T-shaped  with  a  small  porch 
on  the  facade.  The  projecting  bay  with 
its  overhanging  corners  dates  from  1890 
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OTIS  STREET  continued 


along  with  the  veranda  and  other  addi- 
tions. The  long,  stately  windows,  6  over 
9  panes,  are  probably  original;  round- 
headed  windows  are  seen  at  each  gable 
end  of  the  basic  house. 


WALNUT  STREET 


I 


1847 

355  Walnut  Street 

1847  Cook 
1855  Robert  Curtis 
1863  Nathaniel  D.  Vose 
1874  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wallace 

One  of  the  earliest  houses  along  the 
southern  portion  of  Walnut  Street,  this 
frame  house  still  retains  nnuch  of  the 
architectural  distinctiveness  of  its  period. 
Simple,  paired  brackets  support  the 
modest  overhang  of  the  roof.  Other  early 
features  are  the  chimneys  below  the  ridge 
of  the  roof,  the  round-headed  window  in 


the  gable  and  the  long  window  of  the 
first  floor.  The  entrance  and  portico  are 
probably  late  century;  details  include  the 
Adamesque  wreath  on  the  door  and  the 
beautiful  leaded-glass  sidelights. 
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1855 


363  Walnut  Street 

1874  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wallace  at  355  Walnut 

Street 
1886  J.  E.  Gilman 

The  1874  atlas  shows  the  house  at  355 
Walnut  Street  with  an  attached,  square 
barn  almost  as  large  as  the  main  house. 
It  is  said  that  the  barn  was  moved  to  this 
site  about  1880  and  renovated  to  become 
this  substantial  house. 


1851 

369  Walnut  Street  (formerly  377  Walnut 
Street) 

1852  A.  Phipps 
1885  A.  Phipps 

Albert  Phipps  was  a  clock  and  watch- 
maker doing  business  in  this  house,  which 
was  then  at  the  corner  of  Otis  and  Walnut 
Streets.  Here  we  see  the  basic  profile  of  a 
mid-nineteenth  century  house,  but  deco- 
rated with  elaborate  classical  detailing, 
including  pedimented  dormers  which  were 
once  joined  by  a  formal  balustrade. 
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It  was  learned  in  a  conversation  with  a 
neighbor  that  the  house  had  been  moved 
northerly  in  1901  when  the  house  present- 
ly at  377  Walnut  Street  was  built.  Both 
houses  were  owned  by  the  Gregory  family, 
and  it  is  interesting  that  the  detail  over  the 
doorway  of  369  Walnut  Street  matches  that 
used  over  the  windows  at  377  Walnut 
Street  while  the  cornice  at  this  house 
is  similar  to  the  trim  used  over  the  bays 
next  door. 


WALNUT  STREET  continued 


1852 
403  Walnut  Street 
1852  C.  Packer 

1855  J.  Packer  (probably  a  renter) 
1874  H.  F.  Ross 

As  at  369  Walnut  Street,  here  is  a  basic 
mid-century  house  that  has  been  lavishly 
embellished  with  classical  detailing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  atlases  the  major  additions 
to  the  house  were  made  between  1 895  and 
1903. 

Classical  dormers,  the  handsome  doorway 
and  the  window  over  the  entrance  are 


1 

some  changes.  The  house  was  owned  for  a 
time  by  the  well-known  builder,  Henry  F. 
Ross,  and  it  may  have  been  his  influence 
that  initiated  so  much  architectural  up- 
dating in  this  area  of  Walnut  Street. 


1848 

424  Walnut  Street 
1848  C.  Pulsifer 

1855  C.  S.  Pulsifer  -  through  the  1895 
atlas 

Charles  S.  Pulsifer  married  Eliza  W.  Trow- 
bridge on  March  6,  1839  and  acquired  15 
acres  of  land  from  her  father,  Nathan 
Trowbridge,  in  April  1846.  Emma  Claflin 
Ellis  recalls  Mme.  Pulsifer  "whom  the 
young  people  at  the  Old  Elms  loved  as  a 
relative  and  called  'the  little  mother'  for 
her  sweet  soul  and  dainty  ways." 


Charles  S.  Pulsifer  Is  listed  as  a  farmer  in 
the  first  City  Directory,  1868,  with  a 
house  on  Walnut  Street  near  Cabot. 
Later,  Annie  Pulsifer  married  City  So- 
licitor Winfield  S.  Siocum  in  October, 
1873.  The  photograph  shows  the  Pulsifer 
family  seated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
"Old  Homestead"  in  1895.  Seated  adults 
are  (I.  to  r.)  William  F.  Siocum,  Annie  P. 
Siocum,  and  Winfield  S.  Siocum.  Children 
are  Charles  P.  Siocum  and  Winfield  S. 
Siocum,  Jr.  William  F.  Siocum  was  Judge 
of  the  Police  Court  and  had  a  law  practice 
with  his  son  Winfield  in  Boston.  Judge 
Siocum  was  hit  and  killed  by  a  train  in 
September,  1896. 


On  this  handsome  Greek  Revival  house, 
the  eaves'  entablature  includes  a  narrow 
egg  and  dart  molding.  There  is  a  particu- 
larly fine  molding  over  the  six-over-nine 
windows  of  the  facade,  (see  photos  for 
detail)  According  to  a  photograph  in 
"Some  Newtonville  Homes"  there  was 
once  a  balcony  over  the  entrance  portico 
which  was  itself  an  addition.  The  bays 
were  added  by  1895,  others  by  1907. 


WALNUT  STREET  continued 


WASHINGTON  PARK 


1848 

480  Walnut  Street 


1848  Priscilla  Frothingham 
1874  Priscilla  Frothingham 

Priscilla  L.  Frothingham  of  Boston 
bought  the  land  for  this  house  from 
Nathan  Trowbridge  in  1847.  Her  house  is 
described  as  a  "picturesque  summer 
cottage"  by  Ellen  P.  Kimball,  herself  a 
Trowbridge,  who  owned  the  building  for 
many  years,  in  a  reminiscence  written 
from  Honolulu  in  1921,  Ellen  Kimball 
gave  the  following  description. 


I  recall  with  pleasure  mixed  with  awe, 
calling  on  this  gracious,  dignified  lady 
of  the  old  school;  she  always  kept  a 
cage  of  cooing  doves  on  her  veranda 
and  I  never  hear  the  sad  notes  of  these 
birds  without  my  mind  reverting  to 
the  lovely  surroundings  of  that  house. 

The  house  is  originally  shown  on  the  at- 
lases in  oblong  outline,  the  ells  added  by 
1907  and  the  sweeping  veranda  after 
1907. 


1855 

85  Washington  Park 
1855  T.  Hurd 

1874  William  Claflin  and  D.  Lancey 

Thomas  Hurd  was  a  carpenter  who  lived 
on  Cabot  Street  by  1868  and  had  his 
carpentry  shop  on  Bowers  Street  near  the 
depot.  It  was  probably  this  house  on  [ 
Washington  Park  that  Lancey  and  Claflin  i 
gave  to  be  used  for  five  years  as  a  parson- 
age by  the  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 
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WASHINGTON  STREET 


1850 

949  Washington  Street 

1850  Henry  Brigham 
1855  Henry  Brigham 
1874  Edwin  Field 

Henry  Brigham,  "mason",  lived  in  Newton 
as  early  as  1 829.  I n  1 866  he  sold  th is 
property  to  Edwin  Field  who  was  listed  as 
a  "trader"  in  the  City  Directories  and  in 
1895  was  treasurer  of  the  Swedenborgian 
Church. 

The  pedimented  gable  on  the  west  indi- 
cates the  mid-century  date  of  this  house. 
The  porches  were  added  about  1890. 


WILDWOOD  AVENUE 


1852 

61  Wildwood  Avenue  (formerly  1141 
Washington  Street) 

1852  Daniel  B.  Damon 
1855  B.  Jenison 
1874  L.  Tolman 

Mr.  Tolman  was  a  roadmaster  for  the 
railroad. 

Gable-end  to  street  with  side  entrance,  this 
basic  Greek  Revival  house  was  moved  to 
Its  present  location  in  1908.  Beautiful 
long  windows  on  the  facade,  6  panes 
over  9  panes,  are  behind  the  porch,  which 
was  a  later  addition. 


The  houses  on  the  following  pages  seem  to 
qualify  for  this  survey,  though  their 
original  locations  are  unknown.  Informa- 
tion on  any  of  these  would  be  appreciated. 


CRAFTS  STREET 


43  Crafts  Street 

This  house  first  appears  at  this  location  in 
the  1895  atlas,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been 
constructed  in  1840  and  moved  here.  The 
windows  hung  from  the  beam  would  seem 
to  support  an  early  date  and  the  present 
owner  describes  the  nails  in  the  beams  as 
I '"tapered". 


57-59  Crafts  Street 

Here  is  another  house  that  is  difficult  to 
date.  The  hip  roof  suggests  an  early  date 
but  the  house  never  appears  at  this  location 
until  1 886.  The  side  entrance  to  the  house 
has  some  beautiful  shingling  and  stickwork. 


205  Crafts  Street 
1874  William  Jones 

A  house  appears  at  this  location  on  the 
1874  atlas,  but  records  indicate  that  it 
may  have  been  constructed  before  1831. 
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MADISON  AVENUE 


101  Madison  Avenue 
1874  J.  N.  Allen 

Despite  some  mid-century  features,  the 
house  first  appears  on  the  maps  at  this 
location  in  1874. 


NORTH  STREET 


120  North  Street 


Said  to  have  been  built  about  1830;  this 
is  evidently  a  moved  house. 


NORWOOD  STREET 


129  Norwood  Street 
1875  Patrick  Linnehan 


This  house  exhibits  many  features  of  a 
typical  mid-century  house,  including  the 
five  bay  center  entry  form,  which  is  only 
one  room  deep,  and  low  eaves  which  are 
met  by  the  lintels  of  the  second  floor 
windows.  It  is  possibly  a  moved  house  as 
it  first  appears  on  the  map  in  1874. 


Difficult  to  document,  the  house  first  ap- 
pears at  this  location  in  1892. 


The  owner  was  told  that  this  was  the  care- 
taker's house  for  5  Park  Place. 


WASHINGTON  PARK 


79  Washington  Park 

1865  Alexander  Chisholm 
1874  Alexander  Chisholm 

Alexander  Chisholm  is  shown  as  a  "black 
smith"  in  Boston  in  the  1868  City  Di- 
rectory. 

This  is  a  basic  iy2  story  house  with  a 
chimney  at  each  end  of  the  ridge.  The 
windows  hung  from  the  beam  seem  to 
support  the  date  given,  1834. 
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A  POSTSCRIPT  FOR  THOSE  PLANNING 
TO  RESTORE  OR  UPDATE 
AN  OLD  HOUSE 

QUESTIONS  TO  ASK  - 

How  old  is  the  house?  —  The  Jackson 
Homestead  may  be  able  to  help  you  answer 
this  question. 

What  did  it  look  like  when  it  was  built?  — 
It  is  possible  early  pictures  are  available  at 
the  Homestead  or  the  Library. 

How  much  has  it  been  altered? 

Is  it  basically  sound? 

IMPORTANT  DONT'S 

—  cover  original  outside  wall  materials 

—  conceal  the  original  foundation 

—  add  dormers  (except  in  the  rear) 

—  attempt  to  "colonialize"  a  Victorian 
house 

—  remove  Victorian  detail  from  a  Victorian 
house 

—  alter  the  entrance  to  a  period  different 
than  the  house 

—  remove  original  porches  or  their  trim 


—  discard  small-paned  windows  if  they  are 
original 

—  fill  in  floor-length  windows. 

—  remove  inside  or  outside  original  shutters 
and  replace  with  those  of  wrong  size  or 
shape 

—  rip  out  period  woodwork  and  mantels 

—  remove  or  cover  original  fireplaces 

WHO  CAN  HELP? 

Historians  (Call  the  Jackson  Homestead) 

An  accredited  architectural  historian 

Newton  Housing  Rehabilitation  Fund  of  the 
Newton  Community  Development  Program 

A  reliable  builder  interested  particularly 
in  old  houses. 

MORE  QUESTIONS  TO  ASK  - 

What  will  the  desired  changes  cost? 

What  can  I  afford  to  spend? 

Can  the  work  be  done  in  stages? 

Can  my  family  and  I  do  some  of  it  ourselves? 


TO  REMEMBER 
Old  can  be  beautiful! 

Thoughtful  T(ender)  L(oving)  C(are)  can 
work  wonders. 

A  tastefully  restored  older  property  has  a 
personality  and  unique  character  impossible 
to  duplicate. 

BE  PROUD  OF  YOUR  OLD  HOUSE! 
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SOME  CHANGED  STREET  NAMES 

Austin  Street:  Washington  Place 

Bowers  Street:  Adams  Street, 
Station  Street 

Cabot  Street:  Winter  Street 

Harvard  Street:  Adams  Street, 
Lincoln  Street, 
Carey  Street 

Lowell  Avenue:  iVlurray  Street, 
Appieton  Street 

Madison  Avenue:  Sullivan  Street, 
Spruce  Street 

Mill  Street:  Mill  Lane,  Spring  Street 
Nevada  Street:  Lake  Street 
Newtonville  Avenue:  Saratoga  Street 
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